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Review of the Labor Year 
James A. Crain 

The American worker comes up to Labor Day this 
year in the strongest position in the history of the 
labor movement in this country. Out of a total of 51 
millions gainfully employed, some 14 millions are 
members of labor unions of their own choosing and 
under their own leadership. The last reported mem- 
bership of the unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor (August, 1944) totaled 6,806,913, 
a gain of 967,000 over the preceding year. The CIO 
publishes no official statement of membership, but 
Philip Murray stated in an address at the 1948 con- 
vention that the dues-paying membership numbered 
5,285,000, which plus 650,000 added during the year, 
makes a total at the end of 1943 of 5,935,000. With 
its aggressive expansion program it is probable that 
the CIO now is not far behind the AFL in membership. 
In addition to these two major bodies must be counted 
650,000 United Mine Workers and a million members 
of the Railroad Brotherhoods. If we include the mem- 
bership of the bona fide independent unions it is prob- 
able that not less than 15 million workers are today 
enrolled in American labor unions. Organized labor is 
thus numerically and potentially the strongest organ- 
ized group in our national life. 
_ Cut-Backs, Lay-Offs, Unemployment and Strikes 

During the war years a good deal of publicity and 
consequent public irritation has been centered upon 
labor disputes. The first thing to be said is that while 
some of this censure is undoubtedly deserved, organ- 
ized labor in the main has kept its ‘‘No Strike” pledge. 
This fact is attested by government officials concerned 
with procurement for the war effort and is reflected 
in the comparative figures for man-days lost by strikes, 
walk-outs, etc., with similar figures for the pre-war 
years. Labor critics tend to forget that employers 
“are sometimes to blame for work stoppages as well as 
workers. During the past ten years whole new indus- 
tries have been unionized, bringing into labor organ- 
izations millions of workers unaccustomed to the dis- 
cipline that characterizes older unions. These years 
“have marked, too, by struggles between industrial 
unions that seek to embrace all workers of a particular 
industry in one comprehensive union and the older 
eraft unions that admit only members of a particular 
craft. Newly organized industrial workers tend to want 
to see action for their money and are sometimes im- 
patient if their union doesn’t get immediate action on 
grievances. Rapid expansion has made it necessary 
to put inexperienced leaders in positions of great re- 
sponsibility and sometimes these leaders are unable to 
stand against what they know to be unwise or un- 
reasonable demands of their members. In the main, 
‘national leaders have maintained a balanced judg- 
ment and have stood firmly against unauthorized work 

ages. 

Orne end of the war in Europe and the consequent 
cut-back in war orders, together with the Seemingly 
imminent end of the war in the Pacific, is causing 
understandable concern in the ranks of the workers. 
ee (Continued on Page 2) 
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Federal Council Speaks Out on Labor Issues 


The 1945 Labor Sunday Message of the Federal 
Council of Churches, in marked contrast to the vague 
generalities and pious preachments of its Labor Sun- 
day Message in some recent years, is a forthright and 
heartening document that ought to do much to bring 
the churches closer to the great mass of organized 
labor in the United States. Because of its importance 
for the churches it is reproduced here in full: 


“There are moments in the world’s history when 
great decisions are taken, the implications of which 
may shape many decades. We stand now at such a 
juncture of history and destiny. Revolutionary ideas, 
underlying the war and intensified by it, struggle for 
mastery. Every sector of society is involved in the 
struggle; there is no neutral territory. The workers 
of the world, and especially their organized movements, 
will be deeply affected by the outcome of the struggle 
and the patterns of the future will depend very largely 
upon their policies and their strength. 

“The Christian Church is neither neutral nor ir- 
relevant in this situation. By virtue of its own or- 
ganized life in the world it is involved at every turn, 
and by its Gospel it is committed to work for justice 
and brotherhood in all areas of society. Under God, 
as He is revealed to us in Christ, all men belong to one 
community, are subject to one righteous judgment, 
and have one hope of redemption. As men set out to 
rebuild their common life, Christians confess their 
share of guilt in the crash of the world and seek to 
assume their proper role in the world’s rebuilding. 

“In a mood of penitence and a spirit of resolution, 
many groups must work and plan together for the re- 
fashioning of our society. Governmental agencies, the 
churches, employers, and workers are especially re- 
sponsible for certain tasks in our domestic industrial 
sphere. These tasks include: 


“1. Making possible an adequate and secure stand- 
ard of living for all, based on full employment, a high 
level of production, good housing, and sufficient pro- 
tection by social insurance against hazards of acci- 
dent, illness, and old age. 

“2. Providing an assured annual wage for all work- 
ers and an adequate annual income for every family. 

“3. Preserving those legislative gains which com- 
prise a new Magna Charta for labor. Having champ- 
jioned the fundamental rights of labor for many years 
before their recognition in statute law, the churches 
feel a peculiar responsibility for their maintenance and 
extension. In particular, support should be given now 
to exploited workers in backward areas of American 
society where the local culture is almost fascist in 
character. Management cannot afford to be judged by 
such conditions any more than organized labor can 
permit them to go unchallenged. 

“4. Integrating into our industrial order all work- 
ers without handicap because of sex, race, creed, or 
color. 

“5. Accepting special responsibility for the happy 
adjustment of returning service men and women to 
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Asks Clarification of ‘“‘Unconditional 
Surrender’ 


The Commission on World Order at its meeting in 
Indianapolis on July 8 took action directing its secre- 
tary to write to President Harry S. Truman expres- 
sing the Commission’s appreciation of his statesman- 
ship and executive leadership in bringing about the 
Charter for the United Nations Organization and to 
request that the first opportunity be taken “to state 
to the Japanese people the specific terms upon which 
peace can be had.” The action was taken after dis- 
cussion of the Christian Century’s published petition 
and the expressed feeling of some members that the 
formulation of specific peace terms are beyond indi- 
vidual or group religious prerogatives. The text of the 
letter, which was signed by James A. Crain, secretary 
of the Commission, follows: 


“My Dear Mr. President: 


I am directed by the Commission on World Order 
of the Disciples of Christ to communicate to you the 
following: 


The Commission wishes me to express to you its 
very high appreciation of the statesmanship and ex- 
ecutive leadership demonstrated by you in helping to 
make the San Francisco Conference on the United Na- 
tions Organization a success. The untimely death of 
President Roosevelt made it necessary for you to as- 
sume heavy responsibilities without adequate time for 
study and preparation. You were nevertheless able 
to make important contributions to the solution of 
some of the most perplexing problems of the Confer- 
ence and to you is due no small part of the credit for 
the Charter of the new United Nations Organization. 


The Commission also requests me to express its 
hope that you will take the first opportunity to state 
to the Japanese people the specific terms upon which 
peace can be had. The Commission does not feel that 
it is qualified to advise you what terms ought to be 
offered, but it does feel that the formula, “uncondi- 
tional surrender,” is likely to prolong the war and add 
immeasurably to its cost in life and treasure unless 
the vanquished can be given some indication as to what 
unconditional surrender is likely to mean. We know 
you must be revolted as we are over the mass bombing 
of Japanese cities and the inevitable destruction of 
civilian life which this practice entails. We know also 
that you are as anxious as we are to bring this war to 
a close at the earliest possible moment. In this spirit 
we urge you to make public as soon as possible the 
terms upon which Japan can have peace. 


Respectfully.” 


September, 1945 
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They fear that wages cannot be maintained at the 
present level in the post-war period and are naturally 
anxious to make more secure connections before the 
rush begins. While the situation is still such that all 
workers released can be absorbed by other war indus- 
tries, workers know how to read the signs and are 
inclined to take shelter before the storm breaks. Chair- 
man Krug of the WPB, predicted on May 29 that re- 
duction of war orders would result in the loss of jobs 
by 1,900,000 workers within three months. On May 5, 
Business Week estimated that there would be a max- 
imum of 5 million unemployed over a full year. 

Another public misapprehension is the extent to 
which wages have been inflated during the war years. 
The average weekly earnings of all factory workers in 
February, 1945, according to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, was $47.43. In the durable goods industries 
(mostly now arms and munitions) the average was 
$53.59, and in the non-durable goods industries $38.71. 
This, however, says the Bureau, is due not so much to 
increase in ‘straight time’ pay as to longer hours of 
work, premium pay for overtime, and to shift of work- 
ers from relatively low wage industries to relatively 
high wage industries, which would have increased 
average earnings even though no other factors were 
present. Average wage figures do not indicate ‘take 
home pay,’ nor does it reflect increased living costs. 
Prior to 1941 few wage workers paid income tax. To- 
day payroll deductions for income tax, war bond pur- 
chases, union dues, etc., leave the average worker 
family of four with $5.65 per week more income than 
in 1941. Against this must be figured the increased 
cost of living, which labor economists claim to be 48% 
greater than 1941. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
claim the increase is 28%, but its figures are under at- 
tack by the unions. The United Automobile Worker, 
official organ of the UAW-CIO, asserts that in a con- 
ference with Philip Murray and William Green, newly 
appointed Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
admitted that the Bureau’s statistical work is ‘lousy’ 
and that the Bureau must either be revamped or abol- 
ished. Current moves in Congress to revise the ‘Little 
Steel Formula’ to give labor a 65¢ an hour minimum 
tends to confirm labor’s claims regarding the cost of ~ 
living. 

Education and Political Action 

The numerical strength of labor, the fact that its 
membership is made up almost wholly of adults, and 
the further fact that government has moved steadily 
into social and economic fields, have made labor par- 
ticipation in politics inevitable. Perhaps the most ef- 


fective piece of adult education being done in the United 


States is that carried on by the CIO Politi i 

Committee. This committee carries on a BAS are 
campaign among the CIO membership by the use of 
leaflets, pamphlets, posters and lectures designed to 
give workers, whatever their education, an under- 
standing of how American political parties work and 
what they must do to make themselves effective po- 
litically. Some CIO unions are establishing summer 
camps where workers may combine vacations with 
study of labor problems. The National Citizens Po- 
litical Action Committee, closely allied with the PAC 
has called former Governor Benson of Minnesota to 
head its activities and Dr. Dwight Bradley, former 
secretary of the Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational Christian Church, to appeal to religious 
leaders. Both the PAC and the NCPAC were active in 
the recent Presidential campaign and are credited by 
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On Social Frontiers 


Victory Vignette. Nazi officers wondered what had 
become of Hitler. After a long search, Goebbels found 
Der Fuehrer in a Berlin cellar, calmly reading a book. 
rt Amazed, at this, Goebbels exclaimed, “What! you 
reading Mein Kampf! ... “Yes,” answered Adolph, “I 
wanted to see how it ends.” (‘Cracking the Quip’ in 
CIO News). 


ES * * 


Chaplain Richardson of Tuskegee recently spent 
several days at Southern Christian Institute, assisting 
Wm. K. Fox, Jr., in conferences and community ex- 
tension meetings. Driving one afternoon to a distant 
Negro schoolhouse for a night meeting, the group lost 
their way. Meeting two small Negro boys with 
strapped books over their shoulders, Mr. Fox stopped 
the car and Chaplain Richardson asked, ‘Boys, is this 
the road to Mount Pleasant schoolhouse?” ‘Us don’t 
know,” replied the older of the boys. “Is that what 
your teacher tells you to say ?”’ asked Chaplain Richard- 
son, who is something of a stickler for good English 
usage among his people. Then the younger spoke up, 
“Naw suh. She tell us to say, ‘We don’t know,’ but 
us fergits.” 

a 


Anent religious controversies, Dr. Roy Ewing Vale, 
pastor of Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Indianap- 
olis, and until its recent meeting in Minneapolis, Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, reminded 
the Disciple ministers retreat at Bethany Park in July, 
of Bill Nye’s dictum, ‘‘The things that a man will fight 
for quickest are his religion, his politics and his dog. 
And the less he has of either the quicker he will fight.” 


* * * 


In 1941-42 Mississippi spent an annual average of 
$82 per pupil on education. New York spent five times 
that much. Fifty percent of Mississippi school teach- 
ers today are paid under $600 per year. There is a 
range of expense for education among the 48 states 
of 60 to 1; that is, some states spend $100 per year 
per classroom unit for 1,764 units serving 38,253 chil- 
dren; at the other extreme, $6,000 a year is spent on 
740 classroom units serving 19,497 children. There is 
‘a fundamental injustice in boys and girls receiving 
notoriously low-grade education just because they were 
born in one state and not another. In Louisiana, 35.9 
percent of the population is Negro, but Negro schools 
receive only 14 percent of the state and local money 
spent on education. (Economic Outlook, CIO) 


_ In an eleven-year summary of liquor consumption 
since Repeal, Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, of New York, na- 
tional president of the Womans Christian Temperance 
Union, asserts that the American people have in that 
period consumed 21,690,100,000 gallons of distilled 
spirits, wine and beer, for which they spent $44,109,- 
000,000. Of this total, 1,471,100,000 gallons was hard 
liquor, the consumption of which increased from 58,- 
000,000 gallons in 19384 to 165,000,000 gallons in 1944. 
The consumption of wine increased from 32,700,000 
gallons in 1934 to 90,000,000 gallons in 1944, and beer 
jumped from 1,240,000,000 gallons to 2,480,000,000 
gallons. Annual consumer expenditures for alcoholic 
beverages has increased from $2,003,000,000 ($15.80 
per capita) to $7,100,000,000 ($54 per capita) in 1944. 
Some 9,000 of 14,000 local option elections held since 
- 1934 have resulted in dry victories, says Mrs. Colvin. 
As a result, about 25 percent of the population is now 
living in areas that are either dry or restricted from 


_ selling hard liquors. 


United Nations Charter to Pastors 


Early in August the Commission on World Order 
sent to pastors of the brotherhood a copy of the Charter 
of the United Nations Organizations, together with a 
covering letter from J. B. Hunter and a copy of the 
statement issued by the executive committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
approving the document and asking church support 
for the United Nations Organization. The ratification 
of participation in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion on July 28 by the Senate by a vote of 89 to 2 
ments under this action. The Commission with the 
department of Social Welfare and the educational 
leaders of the brotherhood will sponsor a study of the 
Charter as a part of the fall educational program. For 
additional copies write the State Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., requesting State Department Publi- 
cation 2383. 


Republican Leader Blasts Post-War 
Conscription 


Shortly following the report of the Post-War Mili- 
tary Policies Committee advocating the enactment of 
compulsory military training, Congressman Joseph W. 
Martin (R. Mass.) introduced a resolution urging that 
before any such policy is adopted, “the President. of 
the United States, the Secretary of State and the per- 
sonal representative of the President on the United 
Nations organization, Edward R. Stettinus, Jr., be and 
hereby urged to work unceasingly for an immediate 
international agreement whereby compulsory military 
service shall be wholly eliminated from the policies 
and practices of all nations.” 

This action of Congressman Martin, who is Re- 
publican floor leader in the House, may indicate that 
the Republicans are thinking of making peace-time 
military conscription an issue in the 1946 Congres- 
sional campaign. If so, this resolution may be in the 
nature of a “trial balloon” to test public sentiment on 
the subject. Already a number of peace organizations 
and religious leaders, including Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk, of the Federal Council of Churches, have wired 
or written Congressman Martin promising support 
for his resolution. Peace-time military conscription has 
never been made a campaign issue in this country and 
such an opportunity ought to be welcomed by its sup- 
porters as well as its opponents. Adoption of the reso- 
lution would have the effect of postponement of further 
action by Congress pending the outcome of the efforts 
to secure international abandonment of compulsory 
military training in peace-time. 


Congressman Opposes C.O. Discharges 

On July 12, Congressman Winstead, of Missippippi, 
introduced a resolution (H.R. 904) to forbid a point 
system being applied to the discharge of conscientious 
objectors from Civilian Public Service. The bill was 


referred to the Military Affairs Committee (of which 


Mr. Winstead is a member) and was the same day re- 
ported favorably by this committee with a recommen- 
dation for its passage. If adopted this bill will prevent 
Selective Service from applying to conscientious ob- 
jectors, some of whom have been in CPS from the be- 
ginning of the war, a point system comparable to that 
being used by the Army and Navy in the discharge of 
service men and will have the effect of keeping all 
C.0.s in CPS till the war is over, except those that may 
be discharged for physical disability or because of un- 
due hardship. 
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many with the re-election of President Roosevelt. Both 
the CIO and AFL hold to the policy of ‘rewarding 
labor’s friends and punishing its enemies,’ and a num- 
ber of Congressional seats changed hands last year as 
a result of that policy. Currently labor’s most inten- 
sive political efforts are directed toward the defeat of 
the Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill (S.1171), which would 
abolish the present National Labor Relations Board 
and would set up a Federal Labor Relations Board with 
comprehensive authority to settle all labor disputes in 
industry, except those under the Railway Labor Act. 
The FLRB would have authority to compel arbitration 
under certain conditions and all conciliation and media- 
tion machinery now in existence would be transferred 
to it. William Green calls the bill “a straightjacket 
for labor,” and Philip Murray has denounced it as 
“unquestionably the most bald-faced attempt to de- 
stroy labor unions and nullify the basic constitutional 
rights of workers.” 

Among labor’s political demands are “60 billion 
jobs” in the post-war era, a program of public works, 
including the Missouri Valley Authority, and an ex- 
tensive public housing program. A combination of 
labor and Negro interests defeated efforts of Southern 
Congressmen to abolish the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission and made its continuance possible, 
though with a drastically reduced appropriation. La- 
bor opposes compulsory military training and sup- 
ports the cooperative movement. There has been no 
general movement toward the formation of a labor 
party in the United States, though the American Labor 
Party and the Liberal Party appear to hold the bal- 
ance of power in New York state and the newly formed 
Michigan Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, 
based on the Canadian CCF, the Socialist Party, the 
Socialist Labor Party and the recently re-organized 
Communist Party all draw their support principally 
from the raaks of labor. 

Secretary Schwellenbach has announced that he 
will call a conference of representatives of labor and 
management to discuss post-war industrial relation- 
ships with a view to eliminating labor disputes. 

Labor and Social Welfare 

Traditionally organized labor has shied away from 
participation in community activities. This has been 
sometimes due to community hostility to labor organ- 


izations, sometimes to a fear on labor’s part that par-. 


ticipation in community affairs might take the work- 
er’s mind off his main business of fighting the boss for 
better wages, hours and working conditions, and some- 
times to an understandable inferiority complex which 
made union men feel that community organizations, 
especially social service agencies, were under the boss’s 
thumb. Now that picture is changed. AFL’s Labor 
League for Human Rights and the CIO National War 
Relief Committee each have their Community Services 
Division, with scores or regional offices and local 
branches. Under the guidance of skilled professional 
social service workers labor unions are not only de- 
veloping their own social services for their members, 
but are encouraging local groups to join councils of 
social agencies to interpret to community agencies 
labor’s point of view and to see that labor’s interests 
are recognized in community planning. Their repre- 
sentatives are being elected to community chest boards 
and thus are making community agencies aware of the 
considerable share of community chest funds that come 
from the pockets of the workers. In some cities unions 
have set up counselling services to which any union 
worker may bring his or her personal problem for 


Speaks Out (Cont. from P. 1) 
civilian tasks, and effective relocation of war workers | 
in a peace-time economy. } 

“6. Extending workers’ education, and developing | 
a labor and industrial leadership competent to serve 
the general welfare in the difficult years ahead. 

“7 Finding constructive ways of using the increas- _ 
ing amount of leisure time which successful industrial- 
ization makes possible and imperative. 

“8 Strengthening the incentives and deepening the 
dimensions of labor by renewed emphasis on the Chris- 
tian doctrine of vocation, and by according equal honor | 
to all men who do essential tasks faithfully. 

“9, Averting a renewal of industrial warfare when 
the international war has ended, not by repressive 
legislation presuming to coerce peace but by insistence 
on conference and negotiation as democratic methods 


of solving disputes. 


“These are some of the tasks our nation must face 


at home, while it is engaged simultaneously in mo- 


mentous responsibilities abroad. Ultimately all under- 
takings involving mankind are kindred tasks. No 
man is free so long as a single slave remains; no fam- 
ily is secure so long as refugees are homeless; no na- 
tion is great so long as some nations are impoverished. 
Ours is the task of finding prophetic vision for the 
decisions which the hour requires, and of engaging in 
vivifying deeds for the redemption of the times and 
the shaping of the future.” 

The decision of the executive committee of the 
Federal Council to speak out for an annual wage and 
an adequate annual income for every family is a new 
and courageous step, as is the reaffirmation of support 
for preservation of labor’s legislative gains in the face 
of the Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill which is designed to 
curb labor in the post-war period. But perhaps the 
most sensational statement in the document, and one 
which must have caused representatives of Southern 
church bodies on the executive committee acute dis- 
comfort, is the declaration (par. 3) that support should 
be given to exploited workers in “backward areas of 
American society where the local culture is almost 
fascistic in character.” In paragraph 4 the Federal 
Council reiterates in principle its support of the FEPC 
in the face of efforts of Congress to kill it. 

On the other side of the line, labor itself is today 
seeking a closer relation with the churches. The CIO 
has appointed John Ramsey, a Presbyterian layman, as 
its ambassador to the churches and the Ohio CIO has 
recently called a professor from Oberlin to build up 
church-labor relationships in that state. These men are 
not mere ‘public relations representatives,’ but are like- 
wise concerned with relating workers to the churches. 


advice and assistance. In 1944 AFL members con-~ 
tributed approximately $25 million and CIO members 
$18,240,000 to social work, exclusive of funds con- 
tributed to the Red Cross, the figures for which are 
not presently available. New York City CIO unions 
alone gave $1,649,409. Special projects have taken 
such forms as the purchase of an iron lung for com- 
munity use, the presentation in one case of a $10,000 
camp site to the city, and projects to meet juvenile 
delinquency problems. The National Maritime Union 
has a staff of 18 in its N. Y. social service. 

Both the CIO and AFL maintain research sections 
staffed by economists and statisticians as able as those. 
maintained by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers or the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
When labor leaders go to council tables to discuss con- 
tracts with employers they are as well equipped with 
statistical data as the industrialists. 


